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CHAPTER V, BITTER-SWEBT. 

THE spring passed, with swiftly-gliding 
step, into the bloom and richness of 
summer. Huel Penryth and I were again 
at M‘Kaye’s station, having visited Sydney 
and Melbourne in the meantime. Bat 
neither of us took kindly to civilised life 
and its exactions and artifices after our 
wandering and erratic existence. We had 
accepted an invitation to spend Christmas 
with the M‘Kayes, and, accordingly, the 
twenty-fourth of December found us there. 

reat excitement prevailed in the family. 
It appears that the girls had at last per- 
suaded their father to take them to the old 
country, and that they were to leave early 
in the ensuing year. 

They were full of it. We heard nothing 
else discussed from morning till night. I 
cannot remember when the first hint or 
suggestion was thrown out that Huel and 
Ishould accompany them ; but gradually 
we ceased to oppose or ridicule the idea, 
and came to discuss its probability together. 

We had plenty of money—we had no 
ties to keep us here. Tho M‘Kayes were 
urgent, and at last I found myself con- 
fessing that I would like to go back, if 
only for a short time, I had heard no 
news of my father since I left Scotland ; 
that, of course, was my own fault. I had 
never written to any one to relate my 
escape from the wrecked vessel, and no 
doubt I was believed to be drowned. 

It amused me a little to picture the 





astonishment and consternation that might 
porsibly ensue if I appeared in my birth- 
place in the new and important aspect of a 
wealthy man. 

How readily my faults and escapades 
would be forgiven! How excusable they 
would look under the gilded cover of 
success! I laughed somewhat bitterly as I 
thought of it, and thought too, with a 
longing I hardly liked to acknowledge, of 
the girl whose soft eyes would once have 
given me so sweet a welcome, 

Would she be much changed? Two 
years make a great difference in a girl’s 
life, and marriage makes a greater. 

Yet I could not picture her a woman. 
Always in my fancy she lived as the fairy- 
like, fragile little being whose wistful eyes 
had grown wet with tears when I had 
sung ‘Auld Robin Gray ” that first night 
we met, 

It annoyed me sometimes that I could 
not forget her, I had always found it so 
easy a matter to forget other women, but 
now, try as I might to convince myself that 
I was going home for a hundred different 
reasons, one lurked at the bottom of all, 
unacknowledged, but known to my own 
heart—I wanted to see her again. I 
wanted to know if she was happy—if she 
had quite forgotten me ! 

Whether the proceeding was unwise or 
not I did not argue. Once having con- 
sented to return I felt a sense of relief at 
my own decision, and as Huel was still to 
be my companion, I felt that I was leaving 
nothing to regret behind me, 

I had grown strangely attached to this 
strange man. Perhaps he was nota very 
safe or a very good ‘companion for me, 
especially in the impressionable stage of 
my life ; but he had a force and originality 





of character which I liked. 
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It seemed strange to me that he had not 
made a mark in the world, with his many 
gifts and brilliant qualities. Perhaps that 
hidden spring of bitterness, cynicism, and 
disbelief had poisoned the sweeter currents 
of his nature, and now he took a morbid 
delight in denying all good in mankind, 
and upholding materialism as his god, and 
Nature as his religion. 

He had not alluded again to that secret 
of mine which he had guessed when I 
heard the news of Campbell of Corrie- 
moor’s marriage. Only the night before 
we sailed, he said, abruptly : 

“Your home is near Inverness, is it 
not?” 

“ Yes,” I answered, wondering why he 
asked the question. 

“ And where is Corriemoor?” he con- 
tinued, his eyes searching my face somewhat 
keenly, 

Oh,” I said, with indifference, “ that is 
a long, long way from my part of the 
country. Indeed, I have never even seen it,” 

“ You know its ov ner, though ?” 

“Oh, yes,” I said, “but not inti- 
mately. He was a great personage, and 


I a nobody.” 


“ And he has married—married the girl 
whom you loved, I hope for her sake you 
will not meet.” 

He spoke moodily, abstractealy. I looked 
at him in surprise. I felt the colour rising 
to my face. 

* Why do you say that?” I asked. 

“Because I feel afraid of you, and 
because I once, long, long years ago, knew 
a man who, like you, threw away the 
treasure of a girl’s love, and learnt too late 
the value of his loss,” 

“We are not likely to meet,” I said, 
coldly. ‘ Even if we were——” 

“ Oh,” he said, with an odd flash in his 
dark eyes, “do not say that. It argues 
self-confidence, but not conviction. You 
have carried a sore heart about with you 
for many a long day. Your own folly 
may be to blame, I dare sayit is; but do 
not fancy any obstacle or barrier that ever 
yet was set up has acted to men’s pas- 
sions as anything but an incentive. Love 
may die a natural death of weariness or 
disenchantment ; but no power yet could 
kill it out of the heart where it had no 
right to live and no hope of attainment. 
To love greatly is to be very unhappy and 
very hopeless. What is refused to forget- 
fulness is only what man’s vanity calls 
fidelity. Were memory curable, there 
would be no such thing.” 





“It is useless to argue with such an 
unbeliever as you are, Huel,” I said, some- 
what bitterly. ‘ According to you, there 
is no good in anything or any one; no 
human sentiment worthy of praise, and no 
genuine feeling in man or woman, save 
only their love of self.” 

* Well,” he said, coolly, ‘can you recall 
any historical or recorded instance of the 
‘divine passion’ which has not been 
celebrated for its unhappiness, peril, or 
tragedy ? Commonplace affections, I grant, 
may sail smoothly along the sea of indi- 
vidual existence; but I speak of love— 
that divinest, sublimest, sweetest, and 
most torturing of human passions, It is 
divine only so long as its object is sur- 
rounded by that halo of ‘ inaccessibility.’ 
Stolen hours, silent dreams, impassioned 
longings—these alone invest it with the 
power to uplift our natures. We cease 
to idealise when we are forced to live 
the dreary commonplace of everyday life 
with that ideal. Habit is the death of 
romance, and romance is the life of love. 
The rose will not bloom when a slab of 
stone covers it, As the stone to the rose, 
so is the prose of accessibility to love.” 

“Then because this girl is lost to me by 
my own folly on the one side—by human 
laws of morality on the other—you fancy 
she will become doubly adorable?” 

He shrugged his shoulders, ; 

“ The veriest Phyllis of the fields becomes 
a goddess in the eyes of the Corydon who 
cannot win her. Could he do so, her 
fair skin would be black and blue with 
bruises ere six months of matrimonial bliss 
had flown !” 

* Heresy—rank heresy,” I said ; ‘* there 
are plenty of happy marriages in all ranks 
and grades of life. Naturally one’s feelings 
can’t be always at bigh pressure. But 
to love with reverence, and sympathy, and 
perfect comprehension is a very happy 
state of feeling.” 

“It is monotonous, and monotony is 
bound to become wearisome. Love has 
always been painted with wings; you 
cannot cage him without detriment to 
jailer or prisoner. Granted perfect liberty, 
passion may still be faithful; absence, 
variety, even pain, will keep it alive far 
longer than success. The mistake of love 
is that it is almost always unequal. If the 
woman loves more deeply than the man, 
she is exacting, jealous, unreasonable. If, 
on the other hand, his passion exceeds 
hers, he burdens her with equal exactiovs 
and suspicions, He repeats himself ad 
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nauseam, and she wearies. Not the sweetest 
song evet written but will pall by daily 
repetition. You will find I am right, 
the more you study human nature, The 
scales are almost always unevenly weighted 
—no two natures are exactly balanced— 
one is poor and light, the other deep and 
strong ; one capricious, the other steadfast ; 
one profound, the other shallow; one 
formed for truth, the other wavering and 
unreliable. For love to be equal, and that 
happens in one case out of a million, there 
must be the most perfect comprehension, 
the most exquisite sympathy; there must 
be a likeness yet a subtle variation between 
both natures; a gharm which both recog- 
nise, and are wise enough to preserve 
without attempting to analyse its secret.” 

“What made you such a philosopher, 
Huel?” I asked, suddenly. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Observation, suffering, and necessity. 
How old should you think me, Douglas ?” 

I looked scrutinisingly at the calm face, 
the worn, lined brow, the dark, inscrutable 
eyes, the thick waves of hair, tossed so 
carelessly back above the leonine head. 

“ About thirty-five,” I answered. 

He smiled. 

“No; I am forty-two by actual years, 
a hundred by experience and sorrow. 
Some day, perhaps, I will tell you my 
story ; I have never breathed it to mortal 
yet. Confidence is a feminine attribute ; 
men can exist and be perfect friends and 
companions, yet never exchange one 
thought or secret of their lives, Is that 
not true ?” 

‘Perfectly true. I suppose we are 
enough for each other, without going into 
the background of previous events? Per- 
haps we are less exacting than women in 
friendship as in love.” 

He was silent; I saw the well-known 
look of gloomy absorption gather in his 
strange eyes; his memory had wandered 
back, no doubt, to that ‘ background” 
whose shadows had darkened his life for 
many, many years. I had learnt by this 
time to understand his moods and respect 
his silence, 

I said no more then; but my curiosity 
was awakened more keenly than it had 
ever been. What sorrow had so altered 
his nature and turned it to bitterness and 
hardness? What secret lay at the root of 
his apparent coldness and cynicism—his 
disbelief in all the softer or purer emotions 
—w to most men make up the sum of 

ife 





-was at her old address? 





Had a woman’s hand dealt the blow 
which had turned youth to age, and all 
the fresh, sweet currents of life to gall and 
bitterness ? 

Some day perhaps I should know. 


CHAPTER VI. THE WEB OF FATE, 


Or the voyage and its incidents there 
is no need to speak. It was monotonous, 
and fairly pleasant. 

I could scarcely believe that two years 
had passed since I had travelled those 
same seas, and gazed on those same scenes, 
Two years! They seemed like twenty ! 

As we drew nearer and nearer to our 
destination, a strange nervousness over- 
took me; I avoided the M‘Kayes—I 
could not bear the light chatter and in- 
cessant curious questioning of the girls; 
even Huel’s companionship irritated me. 

When the steamer reached Liverpool we 
separated. The M‘Kayes were going first 
to London; but Huel and I had deter- 
mined to travel on to Scotland at once. 

We rested at Edinburgh, and I tele- 
graphed from there to my father, informing 
him of my speedy arrival. I knew him 
well enough to feel assured the news would 
not excite or please him. I wondered 
whether he had believed me dead all this 
time. 

It was while at Edinburgh that the first 
thought of Mrs, Dunleith flashed into my 
mind, Should I call and see whether she 
After ail, I 
owed her some such attention, considering 
her interest in me, and the terms on which 
we had parted. 

After dinner that night of our arrival, I 
asked Huel Penryth’s advice on the sub- 
ject, telling him frankly how matters had 
been between her and myself, and that 
she had furnished me with those letters of 
introduction to the people in Canada 
which I had lost in the shipwreck. 

“ I think it would be only polite of you 
to call,” he said. “Suppose we stroll 
round there to-night? It is not a con- 
ventional hour for visiting, but possibly 
she will excuse that.” 

**T hardly think she will be in Edin- 
burgh,” I said. ‘Most probably she has 
left, or is travelling about ; she never cared 
to stay long in one place, However, we 
will go and see for ourselves. You must 
come in and see her,” I added ; ‘I should 
like you to meet. She is a woman who 
has always puzzled me a great deal. I 
fancy she has had a very unhappy past. 
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She is reckless, but not bad. A very kind- 
hearted woman, but liable, I should say, 
to be led aside by impulse. Not a favourite 
with her own sex at all.” 

‘*‘T would rather not see her,” he said ; 
“'T am no friend to the sex, as you know, 
and a woman of her type would be par- 
ticularly obnoxious to me,” 

“But as a favour to me, Huel?” I 
urged, 

He flashed a keen glance at me. 

‘ Are you ‘afraid of a téte-d-téte?” he 
said. ‘ Well, a third person is decidedly 
a barrier to sentiment. But it will be 
trying, will it not?” 

I laughed. 

‘For me, no, I had never any senti- 
ment, as you call it, for her. She was one 
of those women who could be very good 
company to a man—smoke, drink, laugh, 
and jest—all ‘4’ bon camarade,’ but that 
was all,” 

* A widow, you said ?” 

“ Yes. I never heard her say so, but 


indirectly she always led me to believe 
it.” 

“‘T think you were fortunate in escaping 
an entanglement,” he said, abruptly. ‘“ She 


is the type of woman to be dangerous 
where her passions are concerned.” 

“Ob, there was nothing so serious as 
that,” I said, lightly. ‘ Her fancy for me 
was but a very light and passing one. 
Besides, I was a mere boy, years and years 
younger than herself.” 

“ And you have not written or held any 
communication with hersince you left home, 
two years ago?” 

‘No. Do you think it dangerous to 
resume the acquaintance ?” 

He shook his head doubtfally. 

“T will go with you,” he said, at last, 
“and I will see her before answering that 
question.” 


The moon was shining brilliantly over 
the picturesque extent of Princes Street as 
we left the hotel, and turned in the direc- 
tion that had once been so familiar to me. 

Huel Penryth stood silent for a moment, 
contemplating the scene with grave ad- 
miration. 

Indeed, the scene was very beautiful. 
The gardens sloping to the bottom of the 
valley were fall of lights and shadows ; 
the opposite heights, crowned with the 
quaint houses of the old town, lost al! the 
ugliness and gloom which the day’s cruel 
candour would so plainly reveal. The 
famous Castle towered above on its rocky 





perch, every turret and tower standing out 
distinctly in the pale, clear light. 

“ Most feudal castles are alike,” said 
Hue), as we walked on; “but I grant 
this one of your capital is unique in 
its position. You have a background of 
park, hills, sea, and at your feet a town, 
modern as the veriest Philistine could 
desire. Certainly it is very beautiful. [ 
suppose you feel a Scotchman’s pride in it 
all, For my part, I never could see why 
the mere fact of being born in a place in- 
vests it with a halo of superiority over all 
other places,” 

“ Not superiority, only a deeper interest 
or attachment,” I said. | 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

Well, I am too cosmopolitan for that, 
I fear. I suppose few places in the old 
country are more wildly and grandly 
beautiful than my old home on the 
Cornish coast ; and yet I never care to re- 
visit it.” 

We were opposite the Royal Institution, 
with its graceful twin structure, the 
National Gallery, breaking the sweep of 
the public gardens. How long ago it 
seemed to me since I had seen them. A 
strange chill touched my heart as in- 
voluntarily I paused and locked at them 
once more. A sense of impending trouble 
or misfortune, for which I could not ac- 
count, left its cold pressure on brain and 
nerve, and seemed to warn me against the 
errand on which I was bent. 

I shook off the feeling with an effort. 

* Come, let us go,” I said. ‘I am afraid 
we are very late for a call, as it is,” 


Mrs. Dunleith had rented a furnished 
flat when I had last stayed in Edinburgh; 
thither we now bent oursteps, We toiled 
up the cold, white, general staircase, and 
rang at the third floor. To my astonich- 
ment the servant announced that Mrs. 
Dunleith was staying there, and was at 
home. She conducted us into a small 
ante-room, and left us there while she 
went to inform her mistress of wy 
name. 

Ere a moment had passed I heard an 
eager voice, the rustle of feminine skirts; 
then the door was thrown hurriedly ope». 
A vision in pale amber silk, clingirg 
in soft folds to the lissome, slender 
figuie ; dark eyes, eager, lustrous ; white 
hands, outstretched ; a well-known voice: 
“Douglas! can it really be you!” and 
then 

It was not my figure that rose to 
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welcome her; it was not my face that 
turned her bright and eager one to cold- 
grey, death-like horror. It was not word 
or voice of mine that, with one single 
word, cut short her greeting. No, it was 
Huel Penryth’s. 

Swift as thought he had sprung forward 
and faced her, and she, meeting his gaze, 
seemed frozen into stony terror. I saw 
her shiver and recoil. I heard the low 
gasp of fear from her white lips. Then 
she staggered blindly forward and fell 
almost at my feet—senseless, 

I raised her hurriedly and laid her on 
the couch. Huel stood there, motionless, 
his arms folded, his dark face set in hard 
and cruel lines, 

“ What is it?” I cried in astonishment. 
“ Do you know her?” 

He looked steadily at the motionless 
figure, the white face, the closed eyes. 

“To my bitter cost,” he said. 


CHAPTER VII, <A DISCOVERY, 


I HAD never seen on the face of any 
human being such an expression of hatred 
and contempt as that which flashed over 
Huel Penryth’s usually calm, grave fea- 
tures. 

I stood there silent and dismayed, as 
one feels in presence of some great tragedy. 
That he should have come from the end of 
the earth to meet the woman who had 
made life bitter to his youth ! 

Truly Fate works strangely. I looked 
from him to the white face and senseless 
form on the couch. Neither of us had 
made any effort to restore her senses, I 
was too startled, and he, I imagined, too 
embittered. ' 

“What shall I do?” I said at last. 
“ Ring for her maid ? Do you wish to stay ?” 

‘‘T must speak to her,” he said, abruptly. 
“But for her own sake spare her the 
humiliation of your presence. Wait for 
me in the street below. I shall not detain 
you long.” 

I gave one more glance at that still 
and motionless figure, and then left them 
together. 

Oatside in the quiet street I paced.to 
and fro for along, long time. My thoughts 
were busy with conjectures, All the bitter 
speeches, the cruel truths, the unsparing 
sarcasms hurled at the sins and frailties 
of women by Huel Penryth came back to 
my mind. 

And this woman was the cause ! 

Involuntarily I traced back my own 





a 





acquaintance with her. With calmer 
brain and more critical judgement than 
my hot youth had known, I went step 
by step along that path of seeming tri- 
viality which had ended now so strangely. 

I remembered the subtle hints, the little 
bursts of mocking laughter, the fanciful 
caprices, the faint jealousies, the thousand 
and one arts and witcheries which this 
woman had used so unsparingly. 

She had hated Athole Lindsay from the 
first, and I remembered the girl’s sure 
instinct ‘about her. Strange that women 
are so keen to detect a rival where a man’s 
coarser nature sees no harm or danger. 

A thousand things that she had said or 
insinuated respecting youthful love, boyish 
infatuation, the folly and imprudence of 
long engagements, the selfishness of early 
claims in face of more advantageous al- 
liances—those spider-threads of mischief 
and malice which I could have once 
brushed away so easily, but which I had 
foolishly allowed to weave their web of 
entanglement and misunderstanding about 
me—all these came crowding back to my 
memory as I paced to and fro in the quict 
moonlight. 

Above my head the stars shone in the 
soft, blue arc of the heavens, The solemn 
beauty, the intense stillness seemed a rebuke 
to the stormy passions and cruel antagonism 
of men. I wondered what was passing 
between those two in the room above. 
Did Huel Penryth hide some brute element 
of jealousy and savagery beneath that calm 
exterior? The lock that had flashed over 
his face when he saw Dora Dunleith had 
startled me by its revelation of fury and 
pent-up hatred. In that instant the man’s 
real nature secmed to flash out in rebellion 
against long years of repression and re- 
straint. The torments of a soul whore 
yearnings and faith had been pierced 
through and through by some sword of 
anguish had burst forth at last into out- | 
ward expression. 

I felt sorry for the woman who would 
wake from her sleep of urconscfousness 
and face at last the retribution of garnered 
years, 

Sorry, and somewhat afraid, too, though 
I well knew Huel’s extraordinary power of 
self-restraint. 

How long he was—how long! He had 
told me to wait but a few minutes, and 
already half an hour had passed, and there 
was no sign of him. 


Another quarter of an hour and still 
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I kept my lonely vigil in that street, and 
still Huel did not appear. 

Wearied and disturbed, I had almost 
resolved on returning to the hotel, when 
at last he made his appearance. 

I went eagerly forward, but the look on 
his face hushed the question on my lips. 
Its white savagery—the gleam of the dark 
eyes—the set, fierce sternness of the mouth, 
all spoke a tale of passion and wrath more 
plainly than any words. 

He walked along by my side, apparently 
unconscious of my presence. From time 
to time hislips moved. Strange disjointed 
words fell from them, 

“ When a mortal delivers himself to the 
Powers of Darkness -he yields the citadel 
of his being to the guard of its direst 
foes... I made the compact—to-night 
may set its seal... Why should I 
hesitate? Are they who rob human life 
less murderous than those who steal from 
mind and soul their youth, and faith, and 
purity?... ‘Avenge the evil’ they say 
to me; but how? Shall I take the life 
that is at my mercy, or spare it for 
further ill-doing? . . . Chaos, storm, dark- 
ness—my soul is engulfed in the maelstrom 
of its own passions. The voices I hear 
to-night are only those of fiends and 
tempters——” 

“ Huel,” I said, entreatingly ; and laid 
my hand on his arm. He stopped and 
faced me abruptly. 

“Is it you, Douglas?” he muttered, 
in a confused, dull manner. 

I drew him into the quiet gardens, and 
still keeping my hold of his arm, besought 
him to calm himself. He lifted his hat 
and shook back the dark waves of hair 
from his brow with an impatient gesture 

* Culm, peacs,” he muttered ; “ they are 
not for me; the moral harmony of my 
nature has long been turned to discord. 
I believe no good of man or woman. To- 
night a murderer’s soul is all that is left of 
me—all—all !” 

“You? Oh! Heaven grant you have 
not killed the woman!” I faltered, in 
accents of horror. 

The mockery of his harsh laughter fell 
on the still night air. 

“My hands were at her throat,” he 
said. ‘I saw the black marks on the fair, 
white skin, that once, in youth’s madness, 
I had kissed with love’s wild rapture, . . 
Heaven, what fools men are! When 
shall we cease to deify these fair images of 
beauty, unknowing the whited sepulchres 
they are? Human animals, creatures of 





prey, hiding under supple skin and velvet 
sheath the treachery that springs on its 
victim—the tiger-claws that wound them 
to the death, Like tiger and serpent, 
they ravage and destroy, and, like animal 
and reptile, they know no pity, and suffer 
no remorse |” 

I let him rave on. I felt bewildered 
and alarmed at the sudden change in the 
cold, self-controlled being I had known so 
long. His wrath lived less in the spoken 
words he muttered than in the frenzied 
gleam of his flashing eyes—those portals to 
his strange nature—in the utter uprooting 
of all the strength and calmness that had 
so characterised his face. 

I walked silently beside him, reflecting, 
with some irony, on the uselessness of 
man’s philosophy until he can assure bim- 
self he is utterly and entirely separated 
from earthly ties. Sorrow, treachery, 
misfortune will always find human soil for 
the sowing of their inexhaustible seed, 
He, a cold, dead tree of human life— 
proud of that very deadness, and vaunting 
its inability to put forth again one single 
shoot of love, or faith, or human desire— 
had yet regained through euffering the 
power of feeling ; had not, even through 
years of abstinence and indifference, learnt 
to break those fibres of passion and pride 
which bind one nature to another, and 
connect their lives, actions, and desires 
with the intimacy of mutual interest and 
association, 


“Where are we?” cried Huel Penryth, 
suddenly starting as one in a dream. 

So absorbed had we been in our thoughts 
and emotions that neither of us had paid 
much heed to where our footsteps 
wandered. 

When he spoke, we were standing on 
the summit of Arthur’s Seat, looking down 
from its height on the beautiful city below. 
The white splendour of the moonlight 
fell over dark Holyrood and the grim and 
dusky buildings of the old town. To the 
south-east the loch of Duddingston 
gleamed like a silver mirror, and the little 
village itself lay hushed and calm in the 
peace of the quiet night. The ruins of 
Saint Anthony’s Chapel stood out bold 
and clear on the broad shoulders of the 
hill ; the sound of the water rushing from 
its spripg in the rock behind the hermit’s 
cell was the only sound that disturbed 
the stillness, 

We stood there and contemplated the 
acene for long, neither of us speaking. 
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At last Huel turned to me; a deep 
sigh, almost a groan, burst from his 
lips. 

ao Nature rebukes me,” he said, his voice 
shaken and softened by intense feeling. 
“T hearher... Iam calm once more. 
After all my lessons—after all my boasts 
—to think that I could be moved to such 
a display of evil feelings, and vengeful 
desires! But it is over now... The 
storm rages in a higher sphere, apart from 
physical wrath and vengeance. It isin my 
brain... A field of destroyed faith and 
dispelled illusions, I set myself apart 
from humanity long, long ago. Why did 
,[ suffer the momory of past wrongs to 
sting feeling to life again? ... It was 
the struggle of philosophy against despair 
—no excuse, no reason, no argument, I[ 
have declared man to be master of Nature, 
and master of himself... Alas! how 
weak he proves when trial comes!” 

He folded his arms across his chest, his 
head sank as if in sudden self-abasement, 
Wonderingly I had followed him through 
every phase of every changing mood— 
waiting patiently till passion should have 
exhausted itself, as, fortunately for 


humanity, all strong emotions must ex- 


haust themselves in course of time, His 
face looked deadly pale as the moon-rays fell 
on it ; the reaction of feeling centred itself 
now in a strange, almost pathetic humility 
of expression—the humility of a great 
strength finding itself but a great weak- 
ness. He who had ridiculed emotion as 
childish, need and fear as unphilosophical, 
had now experienced each in turn, and 
abandoned himself to their sway unre- 
sistingly, 

He lifted his white face at last, and 
it hagas almost unearthly in its solemn 
calm. 

“Tt was Destiny,” he said; “it could 
not be avoided, Listen, Douglas; for the 
first time in my life I unseal my lips, and 
give their secret toanother. Perhaps, had 
your fate not linked itself with mine, your 
hand not led me to her presence, I should 
have never spoken these words, Seal them 
into silence; respect the weakness that 
made its vaunt so triumphantly only to 
know itself the sport and slave of tempta- 
tion after all.” 

He drew me down on the rough stone 
beside which we stood, and there in the 
midnight solitude of the hermit’s hill I 
heard the story of wasted passion and 
wilfal wrong that had laid waste this 
strange man’s life ! 








A REAL TREASURE-HUNT. 

THE buried treasure on a desolate isle 
is a favourite theme in romance, Edgar 
Allan Poe was not the first, nor will Mr. 
Clark Russell be the last, to weave a 
moving story out of the secret of some 
piratical hoard, and it cannot be denied 
that these stories had some substratum ot 
probability in the old lawless days of 
buccaneering, and. of conflict and plunder 
on the Spanish Main, There is still a 
pretty general belief that a good deal of 
riches yet lies hidden in the “ cays” and 
islets of the Caribbean Sea—if one only 
knew how and where to look for it 
Whether the game is worth the candle is 
open to some doubt, in view of the ex- 
periences of the gentlemen - adventurers 
who recently tried to unearth a vast hoard 
supposed to be buried in the island of 
Trinidad. 

This is not the island of sugar and rum, 
whose tropical beauties have been so often 
described, but a lonely, rocky, almost in- 
accessible island in the South Atlantic, 
some seven hundred miles off the coast of 
Brazil, It is a sort of No-Man’s-Land, 
although we believe somebody or other 
once annexed it in the name of Great 
Britain, It has never been occupied ; and 
although there are upon it the remains of 
a Portuguese settlement, it does not appear 
that this was a permanent one. The pro- 
bability, indeed, is that the Portuguese 
merely went there for temporary sojourn 
on the same errand as Mr. E F. Kuight 
and the crew of the “ Alerte”—namely, 
to exploit the treasure, 

In any case, it is unlikely that the 
island will ever be the subject of inter- 
national disputes, since it is not only not 
worth having, but is a place to be carefully 
avoided. Surrounded by coral reefs and 
rugged crags, its iron- bound coasts are 
seetbed in perpatual surf. In the best of 
weather there is only one moderately safe 
landing-place ; but landing is for the most 
of the year quite impracticable, Up till 
the last ten or fifteen years it had been 
rarely visited, save by some belated vessel 
in search of water, or of green-stuff for a 
scurvy -stricken crew. For centuries it 
has been given over to the dominion of 
myriads of loathsome land-crabs and 
ferocious sea-birds. But within the last 
dozen years or so it has acquired a 
romantic sort of fame in the report of a 
great treasure said to have been buried 
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tkere about seventy years ago—a repoit 
which has induced six known, and pro- 
bably several unknown, bands of ad- 
venturers to seek for fortune among the 
land-crabs, 

This is the story of the island-treasure : 
A Newcastle mariner was in command of 
an East Indiaman from 1848 to 1850, 
and, as the China Seas were then infested 
with pirates, be carried a large crew and 
a few guns for defence. This necessitated 
also shipping four quartermasters, and one 
of these officers was a Russian Finn, who 
was popularly known on board as ‘the 
pirate,” because of a deep scar across one 
cheek. This Finn was a good sailor, and 
gave such indications of education and 
knowledge of navigation that the Captain 
took a liking to him, and showed him 
many little special kindnesses. On the 
voyage from China to Bombay this man 
fell ill, and, on reaching Bombay, he had 
to be carried to the hospital. Finding 


himself dying, he sent for the Captain, to 
express to him the gratitude he felt for the 
kindness he had received, and to say that, 
in return, he wished to convey a valuable 
secret, insisting that there should be no 
auditors but the Captain himself. Then 


he asked for a parcel out of his chest, and 
out of this parcel he took a plan of the 
island of Trinidad, marked on a piece of 
old tarpaulin. Pointing to a mark on the 
plan, he said that there is buried an 
immense quantity of gold and silver plate 
and bullion, hidden in the year 1821 by 
pirates. The treasure was being con- 
veyed in Spanish ships from the Cathedral 
of Lima and the Peruvian churches during 
the War of Independence, which ships 
were captured by pirates. The Finn was 
one of the members of the crew which 
captured the ship carrying the Cathedral 
plate and specie, which they buried on 
Trinidad until they could divide it with 
security. But they were all captured by 
the Spaniards, and hanged at Caba—all 
but this Finn, who had kept the secret 
locked up in his breast until he confided 
it to the Newcastle Captain on his death- 
bed. 

All this sounds very like the stereotyped 
romance, but it is literally true that the 
Newcastle Captain received the plan and 
the story substantially as here related; 
it is also true that a gang of pirates were 
executed at Cuba about the time indicated 
by the Finn ; and it is matter of history 
that the Spaniards of Lima did clear out 
with all the treasure they could deport 





when the War of Independence broke out. 
The value of the treasure in the fortress 
alone was estimated at six millions 
sterling by Lord Dundonald, who himself 
re-captured some of it in the Protector’s 
yacht. Lima was once the richest city 
in Spanish-America, but its wealth was 
soon scattered, and has not yet been all 
traced. The coasts were infested by 
piratical- craft, many of whom were after- 
wards captured with their plunder by Lord 
Dundonald, but some of which certainly 
escaped. The Finn’s vessel was one of 
those that got away, and the question is: 
Where is its precious cargo now 1 

That question is what Mr. E. F. Knight 
sought to answer by a systematic quest. 
He had landed at Trinidad in 1881, during 
his famous ‘‘ Cruise of the Falcon,” and al- 
though he did not then knowthe story of the 
treasure, the observations which he made 
on the island led him to attach credence to 
the tale when he did hear it. Moreover, 
he saw the cause of the failure of previous 
enterprises—in one of which the son of 
the Newcastle Captain, who inherited the 
secret, took part. At any rate, as he had 
found a landing-place, which none of the 
others seemed to be aware of ; as he had 
traversed the island and knew all its 
characteristics ; and as he knew where to 
find water, and what stores and tools to 
take, he thought he would be able to 
unearth the treasure if it is really there. 
At the same time he was quite prepared 
for failure, since landslips are constantly 
occurring on the island, and it was quite 
possible that some volcanic commotion 
might have obliterated the landmarks, and 
placed the hoard beyond redemption. 

The first thing was to get a suitable 
vessel, small and of handy rig, so that she 
could go close in-shore, and be easily 
handled by two or three men while the rest 
were engaged in the hunt. A _ cutter- 
yacht of fifty-six tons, called the “ Alerte,” 
was purchased at Southampton, converted 
into a yawl, re-fitted to accommodate 4 
sufficient number of persons, and loaded 
with extra water-tanks, a condensing 
apparatus and boiler, a whale-boat for 
landing in the surf, a complete set of 
boring apparatus, a hydraulic jack, por- 
table forge and anvil, timber for shafting, 
and a proper assortment of picks, shovels, 
wheelbarrows, and other tools for the work 
of excavation. Two large tents were 
taken for camp on the island, wire-fencing 
to keep off the land-crabs, seeds of quick- 
growing vegetables, medical stores, fishing 
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tackle, and an ample assortment of tinned 
provisions, salt junk, and such like things. 

Next as to the company. This was 

limited to thirteen, all told, namely: nine 
| gentlemen - adventurers and four paid 
hands. Mr, Knight provided the vessel 
and stores, and each volunteer had to con- 
tribute a sum of one hundred pounds, and 
to undertake to work under Mr. Knight's 
directions, Each of these volunteers was 
to be entitled to one-twentieth of the gross 
proceeds of the adventure; and nobody 
seems to have considered the possibility of 
the Spanish Government putting in a claim 
for the Cathedral plate. Questions of 
ownership never do trouble those who go 
in search of buried treasure. The paid 
hands were not entitled to any share ; but 
they received good wages, and knew that 
if the search proved successful they would 
be substantially remembered. 

There was no lack of volunteers. A 


selection was made, which proved not 
altogether fortunate, for two of the gentle- 
men found the work so little to their 
taste that they forsook the ship at Bahia. 
Some of the paid crew, too, had to be dis- 
charged and replaced; but, with these 


exceptions, the company of adventurers 
got ou well together, and worked cheerily 
and hopefully in their romantic but 
decidedly toilsome enterprise. 

The “Alerte” left the Southampton 
Water on the last day of August, 1889, 
and after a call at the Salvage Islands— 
which lie between Madeira and the 
Canaries—to attempt to follow up some 
traces of a treasure said to have been 
buried there in 1804—it is wonderful how 
many of these stories there are !— but 
which they did not find, the yacht 
stretched across the Atlantic, and reached 
Bahia, in Brazil, on the second of No- 
vember, Here a short stay was made, to 
await letters, and to take in fresh pro- 
visions ; then a further delay was caused 
by the weather ; but leaving Bahia on the 
fourteenth, the “ Alerte” sighted the 
promised land of Trinidad six days later. 
And this is how it appeared to the eager 
eyes of the treasure-hunters : 

“As we neared it, the features of this 
extraordinary place could gradually be 
distinguished. The north side — that 
which faced us—is the most barren and 
desolate portion of the island, and appears 
to be utterly inaccessible. Here the 
mountains rise sheer from the boiling surf, 
fantastically shaped, of volcanic rock; 
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perpendicular precipices ; in places over- 
hanging threateningly, and, where the 
mountains have been shaken to pieces by 
the fires and earthquakes of volcanic action, 
huge landslips slope steeply into the yawn- 
ing ravines —landslips, of black and red 
volcanic débris, and loose rocks large as 
houses, ready, on the slightest disturbance, 
to roll down, crashing into the abysses 
below. On the summit of the island there 
floats almost constantly, even on the 
clearest day, a wreath of dense vapour, 
but rolling and twisting into strange 
shapes as the wind eddies among the 
crags. And above this cloud-wreath rise 
mighty pinnacles of coal-black rock, like 
the spires of some gigantic Gothic 
cathedral, piercing the blue southern sky. 
The loftiest peak is about three thousand 
feet above the sea; but on account of the 
extreme precipitousness of the island, it 
appears much higher. 

“ As a consequence of the recoil of the 
rollers from the shore, we found that, as 
we got nearer in, the ocean swell under us 
increased in height, and rose and fell in 
an uneasy, confused fashion. The breakers 
were dashing up the cliffs with an ominous 
roar, showing us that in all probability 
landing would be out of the question for 
the present. At the further end of the 
bay we saw before us the Monument, or 
Ninepip, as it is called in the charte—a 
stupendous pinnacle of basaltic rock, eight 
hundred and fifty feet in height, which 
rises from the edge of the surf, and is 
detached from the main cliffs. The scenery 
was indescribably savage and grand, and 
its effect was heightened by the roaring of 
the surf on the beach, and the echoes of 
it in the ravines, as well as by the shrill 
and melancholy cries of thousands of sea- 
birds, so unaccustomed to the presence of 
man that they came off the crags and 
flew round us in evident wonder as we 
sailed by, often approaching so close to 
us, that we could strike them with our 
hands.” 

A strange, uncanny place this, indeed, 
forbidding in all its aspects, threatening 
in its volcanic possibilities, and haunted 
by singularly malignant sea-fowl, which 
might almost be imagined to be the em- 
bodied souls of the departed pirates, 
jealously guarding their treasure. An 
island of mystery, of dismal, black rocks, 
interspersed with fire-consumed crags of 
strange red and copper hues ; apparently an 
accursed spot, where nothing can thrive but 


| cloven by frightful ravines ; lowering in | the hideous and insatiable Jand-crabs, and 
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the voluble and unsociable sea-birds, Yet 
stay, there are turtles—turtles by the thou- 
sand, even by the million—of enormous size, 
and soflicient to form a perpetual prandial 
Paradise for a whole nation of aldermen. 
Mr. Knight avoided the Pirate’s Bay, but 
took his vessel to thé landing-place of which 
he knew, where is a natural pier of coral, 
and where also is a cascade of water—an 
important consideration. The island is 
about five miles long, and about two miles 
broad at the widest part. It narrows 
towards the south-west, and at this end is 
the bay in which the treasure is supposed 
to be buried. The anchorage of the yacht 
‘was some two or three miles from this 
bay, and to reach it from the landing- 
place involved a walk over the mountains 
across the island and back again. This 
walk was undertaken by Mr. Knight and 
the Doctor by way of preliminary survey. 
This was not an easy task, for one of 
the unpleasant peculiarities of this re- 
markable island is that it is rotten. 


There is no solidity anywhere, for the 
whole substance has been disintegrated by 
volcanic fires, and by the action of water. 
To walk over the mountains is to start 
miniature avalanches, and to run the risk 


of being precipitated with them. Thus 
there is a perpetual sense of insecurity, 
and an ever-present dread that some giant 
pinnacle will suddenly topple over. 

Yet the scenery is grand and weird 
enough, with torn and jagged peaks, pro- 
found chasms, huge landslips of black 
rocks, red ashen slopes, and an awful 
forest of dead trees. This last is one of 
the most remarkable features of Trinidad. 
Over the whole of the island, from the 
beach to the summit of the highest 
mountain, extends this forest of dead 
wood—trees strewed as closely as it is 
possible for trees to grow, once evidently 
a magnificent forest, but all as if plague- 
stricken at one blow. There is no record 
of the catastrophe which destroyed this 
immense vegetation, but it was probably 
some volcanic eruption. The trees have been 
known as they are for sixty years at least, 
although there is reason to believe that in 
1700, at any rate, Trinidad was leafy and 
verdant. The wood is not all rotten, 
though the trees are dead ; some of it is 

led and knotty, very hard and heavy, 
of a dark reddish colour and close grain. 
It seems to belong to the family of pimento 
and rose-apple, so that it is probable that 
this dismal, forbidding, and ghastly island 
was once a garden of fruit and spices. 





Vegetation, however, is not all dead, for 
in some of the gullies are picturesque tree- 
ferns, and on the plateaux there is a 
generous growth of beans, which the ad- 
venturers found extremely usefal. Indeed, 
at one part on the high ground is quite a 
beautiful garden throned in a wilderness 
of rocks, 

So much has been said of the land-crabs, 
which swarm over the island in incredible 
numbers, that we cannot do better than 
give Mr, Knight’s own description of them. 
“T have seen them,” he says, “two or 
three deep in shady places under the rocks ; 
they crawi over everything, polluting every 
stream, devouring anything—a loathsome 
lot of brutes, which were of use, however, 
round our camp as scavengers. They have 
hard shells of a bright saffron colour, and 
their faces have a most cynical and diabolic 
expression. As one approaches them, they 
stand on their hind legs and wave their 
pincers threateningly, while they roll their 
hideous goggle-eyes at one in a dreadful 
manner. If a man is sleeping or sitting 
down quietly, these creatures will come up 
to have a bite at him, and would devour him 
if he was unable for some reason to shake 
them off ; but we murdered so many in the 
vicinity of our camp during our stay on 
the island that they certainly became less 
bold, and it seemed almost as if the word 
had been passed all over Trinidad that 
we were dangerous animals to be shunned 
by every prudent crab. Even when we 
were exploring remote districts, we at last | 
found that they fled in terror, instead of 
menacing with their claws.” 

The overland route to Treasure Bay was 
dangerous and arduous ; but the site of the 
supposed wealth was reached at last, and 
preparations were made for a start. The 
pirate had described a gully in the middle 
of the bay, at the foot of which the gang 
had erected three cairns to serve as land- 
marks, Two previous explorers had re- 
ported the existence of the cairns and the 
gully ; but one of them, for purposes of 
his own, had destroyed the cairns. 
Their original situation, however, was 
known, and it was supposed that the 
plunder had been buried under a hollow 
rock in the ravine. This ravine Mr. 
Knight now found, as he had expected, 
filled up by a landslip of red earth. Near 
this lay a small trench, and some old tools 
—all that remained of the operations of an 
expedition sent from the Tyne some years 
previously, 

The work looked difficult, but not more 
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so than they had anticipated. The ravine 
must. be cleared of the fallen earth, and 
digging must be continued until the cave 
was found. This involved the removal of 
some thousands of tons of matter and the 
toil of many weeks ; but for that they were 
prepared. A site, therefore, was selected 
for a permanent camp, and with much 
labour and danger the needful tools and 
stores were landed in boat-loads from the 
yacht. The Doctor superintended the 
work on shore, while Mr. Knight and a 
couple of hands remained on board to take 
charge of the vessel—an anxious task, for 
the wind eddies fearfully and uncertainly 
from the mountain-paeses even while all is 
calm out at sea. 

The process of landing was exciting, if 
risky. ‘ Every one knows how the ocean 
swell proceeds in regular rhythm, and how 
one sees at intervals three greater waves 
than usual come up, one after the other, 
to be succeeded by a comparative calm 
We took the boat just outside the outer 
breakers and awaited one of these smoothes. 
Soon three great waves pa:sed under us 
and broke beyond us with terrific force. 
Now was our time, and we made a dash 
for it. The long ash oars bent as the men, 
putting their backs into their work, drove 
the boat through the sea. Pull away, 
pullaway! The first row of breakers is 
passed, then we are safely borne on the 
top of the second, looking down upon 
the beath as from a hill. It passes us 
and breaks. All safe, so far. We are 
close to the beach. Then behind us we 
see @ wall of water suddenly rise, curling 
over, We should simply be rolled over 
if we tried to back the boat against it, so 
the men strain at their oars to reach the 
shore before it. The boat is just touching 
the sand, the order is given, ‘All hands 
overboard to haul her up!’ when the sea 
pours over our heads, The men leap or 
are washed overhoard. One catches hold 
of the long painter we had provided in 
view of such an emergency, and contrives 
to reach the shore ; then, planting his heels 
in the sand, he holds on with all his 
strength, to prevent the boat being swept 
off into deep water by the receding wave. 
At first the other hands are out of their 
depth, but as the roller recoils they feel 
bottom; then two of us holding on to one 
side of the boat, and two on the other, 
while the remaining man scrambles on shore 
to assist the man with the painter, we haul 
the boat up till she grounds; then we 
stand by till the next roller comes on to 
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help us on a bit further. Here it comes! 
right over our heads, and we are afloat 
once more. But the two men on shore 
haul away with all their might, as do the 
others when they touch bottom ; and when 
the wave recoils it has left us fifty feet 
higher up the bank, and out of reach of 
apy heavy body of water.” 

It required several such exploits to land 
all the implements and stores, and then no 
time was lost in getting to work. A huge 
trench was dug, and for three months the 
party on shore laboured like navvies, ceasing 
only during the violent tropical heat of 
mid-day and on Sundays. When the 
weather permitted, visits were exchanged 
between the parties ashore and afloat, and 
variety was obtained by changing the 
assortment now and again. 

At last the supply of oatmeal and fresh 
provisions ran low, and Mr, Knight, with 
three hands, made a voyage to Bahia for 
supplies, leaving the others at work. He 
was detained by bad weather, and when 
he reached the island again, he found bis 
comrades on the verge of starvation, and 
discussing the advisability of launching 
their boat and taking to sea, in the belief 
that some accident had happened to the 
yacht, 

In fine, the treasure was not found, 
although the ravine was thoroughly and 
most systematically explored. The golden 
candlesticks of the Cathedral of Lima were 
not destined to adorn the homes of the 
gentlemen-adventurers of the ‘ Alerte,” 
whatever may have become of them. 
Experiments were made in other likely 
places also, but no sign of the hoard was 
discovered. So leaving behind them im- 
mense mounds of displaced earth, and all 
the evidences of extensive mining opera- 
tions, the party finally left the island on the 
fourteenth of February, 1890, for the Trini- 
dad of happier repute in the West Indies. 
This voyage of nearly three thousand miles 
was safely completed, the men were paid 
off, the yacht was laid up, and the prin- 
cipals took mail steamer for England. 

Thus ended one of the most determined, 
practical, and yet romantic and intensely 
interesting treasure-hunts on record; as 
full of incident and excitement as any 
ever conceived by the writers of sea 
romance. It ended in nothing but ex- 
perience of a strangely weird and mys- 
tericusly grand fragment of Creation ; 
but Mr. Knight has not abandoned his 
belief in the original existence of the 
treasure. Whether it has been removed 
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by some previous explorers, or whether 
it still lies buried beneath millions of tons 
of irremovable material displaced by erup- 
tions, or whether some link is wanting 
in the chain of directions, remains a 
mystery. And it is likely to remain 


unsolved, after the experiences of the 
** Alerte ” expedition. 





ON THE JURY. 

Ir came by post, and was at first mis- 
taken for a circular, and had a narrow 
escape of the waste-paper basket. But 
something peculiar in its appearance caused 
it to be opened, when the head-line, “In 
the High Court of Justice,” gave the 
opener a bad quarter of a minute. So 
that, after all, there was relief, as well as 
chagrin, in the discovery that “ it,” after all, 
was only a jury summons, “to be and 
appear in Her Majesty’s said Court in the 
Royal Courts of Justice in the Strand.” 
There is even a crumb of comfort in that 
last clause. “ In the Strand ” has a cheerful, 
familiar appearance. It might have been 
for the Central Criminal Court, with 
gloomy Newgate close at hand, and its 
terrible hanging shed, with perhaps a 
murder case to give a horrible significance 
to the proximity; or, otherwise, to no 
less gloomy Clerkenwell, with its pro- 
cession of the saddest and most forlorn of 
human creatures, who stand for a moment 
in the dock, and vanish into outer dark- 
ness, But there is nothing lugubrious 
about the Law Courts, except to persons 
cast in damages or costs, Their execu- 
tions only extend to the means by which 
you live; and they have nothing to do 
with jailers or prisoners, unless, indeed, 
under writ of ‘‘ Habeas Corpus,” and that, 
as everybody knows, is a highly respect- 
able proceeding, connected in some way 
with Magna Charta and our glorious 
Constitution. 

Well, here we are, anyhow, landed, in 
the clear shining of a doubtful morning, in 
all the roar and bustle of the Strand, and 
yet a little apart from it, standing under 
the lofty public entrance to the Law 
Courts. Old St. Clement’s Church looks 
quaint and shrunken in contrast with the 
huge bulk of the towering walls that sur- 
round us; and the modest chime from its 
steeple is overpowered by the sonorous 
clang from overhead, where the big clock 
is striking ten. We are a somewhat dis- 
contented company gathered in this Gothic 





porch. Some of us would like to know 
the meaning of being brought here, to the 
detriment of business and the general de- 
rangement of our affairs; but as there is 
nobody present to throw any light upon 
the subject, our feelings are repressed to 
await a more convenient opportunity, and 
there is a general move into the great hall, 
where we feel so small, and insignificant, 
and altogether lost in its vast amplitude, 
that we are glad to seek direction to the 
Court for which we are summoned. There 
are gloomy arches to pass under, and cold 
stone steps to be encountered, and a 
general dungeon-like feeling is experienced, 
due to the massive medieval character of 
our surroundings. But the Court itself is 
tolerably warm and comfortable. The 
Court is still almost empty; the only 
horsehair wig to be seen is that of the 
Clerk to the Court, who is busily arranging 
his papers. Now is the time for excuses, 
Jurors’ wives and daughters are seen on the 
floor of the Court, to whom the horsehair 
wig courteously inclines, with a pleasant, 
yet incredulous twinkle about the eyes— 
not that the wig has eyes, but the meaning 
is obvious. ‘I shall protest,” said one of 
us, indignantly, coming up the stairs. But 
he did not protest ; instead, he very meekly 
asked for a day off, on the ground of 
urgent private affairs, and got it. Allto- 
gether, the impression received is that 
there is no particular Rhadamanthine stern- 
ness about attendance, and that ®ne can 
get his turn postponed for sufficient cause ; 
but, as one must serve sooner or later, it 
is best to get it over, like a visit to a 
dentist. So, without more ado, the little 
crowd of jurors seat themselves upon the 
benches that rise up behind the double row 
of seats provided for counsel. 

There is now a buzz of movement in the 
Court. Lawyers’ clerks, with bundles of 
papers, appear and disappear. The outer. 
bar shows a row of wigs and gowns. Many 
are the greetings and recognitions, for this 
is practically the first day of term after the 
long vacation. The faces under the grey 
wigs are ruddy and bronzed, the talk is of 
rod and gun, of river and mountain. 
Here is the man who killed the deer, 
yonder he who landed the twenty-pound 
salmon; and we may hear in snatches about 
Switzerland, Montenegro, Cornwall, Cali- 
fornia — buzz, buzz — over which rises 4 
sonorous voice : 

‘Gentlemen of the jury, answer to your 
names, and take your places in the box.” 

After all, it is something of a lottery, 
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this jury business, and a few of the more 
knowing ones have quietly slipped out and 
gone about their own concerns. For if a 
man is not there when his name is called, 
somebody else takes his place; for there 
are, perhaps, fifty of us waiting here, of 
whom not more than four-and-twenty can 
be wanted at any one time. Still, there is 
a certain amount of risk in such a pardon- 
able evasion, for in a law court it is always 
the unexpected that happens, and if it 
came to pass that a jury was wanted and 
could not be made up, then there would 
be a general call of the muster-roll, and 
absentees without leave would be fined 
twenty pounds, perhaps, or even more 
heavily, and would have to go down upon 
their very marrow-bones to beg themselves 
off, and possibly even then would be made 
victims of, to encourage the rest. 

Bat being called, and having answered 
to his name, the juryman’s fate is fixed for 
the time. He leaves his brethren of the 
panel—we are all the panel—which may 
be defined as the wooden adornment of a 
court of justice ; he takes his seat in the 
jury - box —a seat of excellent and well- 
polished oak, but somewhat hard, and 
straight in the back. “If this is the 
Queen’s Bancb,” remarks a ponderous 
juryman, sotto voce, ‘I think she might 
allow us cushions.” As everybody else is 
talking, the jury talk too, and the buzz, 
buzz becomes more loud and accentuated, 
when suddenly it is cliecked. No, that is 
not the judge, but his attendant, with his 
law-books and note-books, which he ar- 
ranges upon his lordship’s desk, reminding 
one of a Scotch kirk when the minister is 
coming in. 

Bat now, “Silence!” The buzz ceases 
altogether as a curtain is held back, all 
tise to their feet, and Mr. Justice Dry 
enters, in a round, sofs wig, ia bands, and 
rustling robes, who bows on either side 
and takes his seat. ‘' Blake against Hake,” 
cries the officer of the Court; but before 
Blake and Hake can set-to, half-a-dozon 
barristers jump up and address ‘me lud,” 
one after the other. Somebody wants to 
be postponed. Here there may be the 
case of a witness who has the influenza, 
with a doctor ready to swear that it 
will endanger his patient’s very existence 
to come into Court, while somebody else 
makes out that this is only a pretext for 
delay. When these amiable squabbles are 
settled, it turns out that Hake and Blake 
have, with tardy wisdom, settled also. 
One or two other cases also vanish into 
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thin air. Faint hopes arise in the jury- 
man’s breast that he will be let off per- 
force, for want of something to try. But 
the teeth of the legal millwheels,which have 
been thus racing through a lot of empty 
chaff, bite into solid grist at last; and in 
“Slack versus Black” the jury is sworn. 
There is a general meeting of thumbs over 
the three Testaments that a liberal ad- 
ministration provides for swearing pur- 
poses. And now, surely, we shall begin. 
Bat there is a slight hitch, ‘“ Mr. Whit- 
tiker has been sent for, me lud; I expect 
him every moment.” Thus explains the 
junior in the case, embarrassed by the 
absence of his leader. ‘Goon; couldn’t 
be in better hands,” says the judge, affably, 
as regards the junior, over whose face 
passes a flush of gratified emotion. But 
just at that moment Mr. Whittiker rustles 
in, seizes the heads of the case in a half- 
minute’s colloquy with his junior, and 
proceeds to explain everything to the jury, 
in his usual clear and graphic manner. 

Perhaps the case of ‘‘Slack versus Black” 
is one that, in newspaper language, pre- 
sents no features of public interest. It 
does not bring the reporters into their box, 
which is just opposite our box. There is 
only one gentleman there, trimming his 
nails, who seems to regard our case with 
languid indifference. Nor does the case 
bring any crowd of people to the Court. 
Taere is a public gallery up aloft, reached 
by winding stairs, and steep, narrow pas- 
sages, from a turret door that opens 
upon the Strand. That people should go 
through all the trouble to reach this 
gallery, in order to hear the case of “ Slack 
and Black,” is indeed amazing. But they 
do; there is always a sprinkling of people 
there to represent that great public in 
whose face all our justice is administered. 
Unfortunately for that section of the 
public which visits our Court, the only 
thoroughly efficient means of ventilation- 
is to keep the doors of the public gallery 
wide open. That way, there is no doubt 
about the ventilation— you can feel it 
circling in every corner. Oar judge seems 
to enjoy a draught; what he cannot en- 
dure is anything in the way of heat. So 
that, when the old gentleman with asthma 
and bronchitis in the gallery slily and on 
tiptoe closes the door behind him, our 
judge spots him in a moment, and sends 
the usher panting up to those high regions 
to keep the doors open. 

“Slack versus Black” comes to an end 
at last, the contradictory witnesses have 
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been heard, counsel have had their say, 
the judge has put the case in a nutshell, 
the jury are agreed, and all this before 
two o'clock. As soon as the verdict is 
delivered the usher hands to the jury the 
sum of twelve shillings—one apiece all 
round. It is “trink geldt,” no doubt, a 
“pourboire,” something to spend as we 
go home ; for it is Saturday. The Court 
is joyfully rising, with a warning to jurors 
to present themselves on the Monday 
morning at 1015; and so, like school- 
boys jast released, we clatter down once 
more into the great hall. 

But it is raining hard. What a sight is 
the Strand, reflecting gleams of bright- 
ness, and its banks of tall houses, just like 
a river! How hollow sound the wheels 
of the cabs as they are driven at full speed ! 
how dull the roll of the omnibuses, all 
full inside! what argosies of umbrellas, 
nearly all sailing westwards! Here, held in 
this net of thin but strenuously driving 
rain, are caught all the outpourings from 
the Courts: plaintiffs and defendants hud- 
dled together in common misfortune; my 
lady from the Court of Matrimonial Causes, 
my lord who was her husband yesterday, 
but who to-day has been severed by rule 
nisi from the bonds of matrimony—thsy 
can talk together now like chance ac- 
quaintances, and discuss the weather. 
There are counsel, too, tucking up their 
skirts, and making a rush for the Temple ; 
cabs hurry up, and have piles of papers 
and records shot into them. Here is a 
pleasant family party — handsome girls, 
tall youths, and dignified pater—all come 
up about a will case, and enjoying it to the 
uttermost. Cabby knows his quarry, and 
bears down from all sides upon the Law 
Courts ; but he is wanted everywhere to- 
day, and knows his value, while some of 
these legal gentlemen are so full of law 
that they will only pay legal fares. But 
soon the crowd clears away. The halls of 
justice are deserted, the attendants are 
locking up and going away ; only the soli- 
tary policeman is left. There is nothing 
for it but a dash down Ex«sex Street in the 
pouring rain—swept down it almost in the 
rush of streaming waters—and so to the 
underground train, abused at other times, 
but on days like this a veritable friend in 
need, 

Bat on fine mornings our juror, getting 
accustomed to his work, takes a different 
route altogether. To make acquaintance 
with the town an hour or two earlier than 
usual is really a pleasant experience, espe- 





cially as the way may bring him into 

regions hitherto but imperfectly known. 

There are fine crusted slums eastward of 

Drury Laneupon which one casually touches, 

and there are streets, ohce genteel and 

rather fashionable, which seem devoted to 

the votaries of Covent Garden Market. 

Here you meet the West End flower-girls, 

laden with fresh chrysanthemum blooms, 

with ferns and foliage, all in market bun- 

dles, presently to be arranged in coquettish, 

enticing button-holes, and all for a penny. 

Every retreating corner is a stand for 

costers’ barrows, and from the old-fashioned 

doorway, leading into its panelled hall, 

issues the coster himself, with bundles of 
vegetables in his arms. Up this street a 
kind of pony market is held, where a half- . 
gipsy coster runs his pony up and down 

before an intending purchaser, while a 
comrade wakes the echoes with his 
cracking whip to make the affair go off 
with more spirit. Then you come to old 

Sardinia Street, with its chapel still of 
note, and through the archway, rever- 
berating with the clatter of the passing 

cabs, into Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; you may 

remember the inextricable labyrinth of 
courts and alleys, and miserable blind 

streets that stretched from here to the 

Strand. 

You may have seen the slums gradually 
melting away under the pickaxe and 
hammers of the destroyers, Some three 
hundred and eighty-five houses were 
destroyed, and four thousand inhabitants 
were turned out of their wretched homes. 
They were treated liberally, by the way, 
and treated each other liberally, till the 
money was all spent. And over the 
ground once occupied by all this rookery 
was spread a solid foundation of cement 
covering a space of six acres, while the 
whole building occupies an area of up- 
wards of eight acres. And you may have 
seen the great, bare place under its hoard- 
ings. There are hoardings still about the 
place, and runs and passages among them 
known only to law clerks and policemen. 

Being on this side of the Courts, our 
best entrance is the one in Carey Street ; 
not the one reserved for the judges, 
but the general one for counsel and soli- } 
citors, But notice the hurry-scurry that 
sets in across Lincoln’s Inn Fields ae the 
hour approaches when the Courts begin to 
sit. Bedford Row cum Bloomsbury sends 
its clouds of solicitors and solicitors’ clerks, 
horse and foot—and artillery, too, in the 
form of huge rolls and plans, and por- 
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tentous deed-boxes, Cabs drive up, too, 
with fresh-looking country clients, and 
stout solicitors, with henchmen of the 
country kind in charge of great bags full 
of papers. Here is a regular procession of 
carriages with the whole municipal staff 
of Great Muggleton, for that famous 
appeal case, the Mayor and Burgesses and 
others, appellants, versus the Commissioners 
of Maggleton Harbour, respondents, And 
here are the Commissioners themselves, 
with an old sea captain or two among 
them. And the timid young lady with 
her mother and aunts is the plaintiff in a 
breach of promise case. 

It is a veritable débicle of all the over- 
flow of the assizes and Nisi Prius, all 
swirling as if into the drain-trap—that 
trap being the Royal Courts of Justice; 
and within the building, along those 
modern - medieval, gloomy corridors, the 
rout and rush is still continued, with a 
strong mixture of wigs and gowns among 
the crowd. But it soon ceases, as the 
various groups are drawn into the different 
Courts, and then there is plenty of room 
to move about at leisure. Entering from 


Carey Street, you are at once on the 
higher level of the Court corridors—higher, 


that is, compared with the great hall, and 
the floor of that is considerably above the 
general level of the Strand—and by these 
corridors you can complete the whole cir- 
cuit of the building, and approach all the 
public Courts of Justice. And at either 
end they afford a fine view of the great 
hall, which, in all this bustle, has been 
quiet and almost deserted; so that this 
fine feature of the Courts is, for any pur- 
poses but those of show or pageant, com- 
pletely out of any practical use. One 
cannot help sighing for the lost oppor- 
tunity of the fine characteristic scene that 
this hall might have witnessed under more 
happy architectural arrangements, and 
something of regret for the fine stirring 
scene presented by old Westminster Hall 
when the Courts were sitting there. 

Bat presently the juror is in his ac- 
customed seat. Probably he is not called 
into the box to-day, and enacts the part 
of panel in the same patient spirit that 
one enacted Wall in the drama of “ Py- 
ramus and Thisbe.” Yet are the cases 
often interesting, even if they do not 
appear in the daily papers. What strange 
characters come to the surface! what 
curious incidents are brought to light! 
Dramatic effects, too, come out in cross- 
examination ; and often the whole interior 





movement of some strange phase of life is } 
revealed in strong, unstudied phrases. 

At kalf-past one the judge looks up 
with a twinkle in his eye: “ Now let’s go 
to lunch.” If we did not go, it is doubt- 
ful whether the proceedings would be 
audible, from the tramp and tarmoil in 
the corridors ; for all the Courts rise juat 
now for refreshment, and the scene of the 
morning is renewed with even more vigour 
and entrain. And now the refreshment |- 
bars are at work—institutions that modify | 
the awful associations of Justice and en- 
dow her with more cheerful and hospit- 
able attributes. There are dining-rooms for 
those who have leisure for a square meal, 
Bat of all these arrangements the oyster 
bar seems the most popular. The junior 
barrister has a natural taste for oysters, 
and the little pendulums at the back of 
his wig may be seen to wag with the 
fervency of the beards of old, when it was 
merry in hall. Bat municipal dignitaries 
are also good oyster eaters. The Mayor 
of Great Muggleton empties many a shell, 
the aldermen follow suit, and the Harbour 
Commissioners are not far behind. 

But we poor jurors may look back with 
sentimental regret to a period 


When wretches hang that jurymen may dine. 


Nobody suffers for our entertainment, A 
mouthful of fresh air is all that the 
Quven’s Bench can afford us, There is no 
more exchequer, alas! and that. shilling 
was long ago spent, 

When the Court resumes, it is, perhaps, 
with a case that is evidently eet, and 
likely to last out the sitting ; and then 
the rest of the panel are told they may 
go. And they do go, without waiting to 
be told a second time. When the clatter 
of retreating footsteps has ceased, the case 
goes on at its slow, methodic pace. 

At some time or other in the course of 
his week’s experience the juryman will 
probably find that the questions left to the 
jury are not to be settled by a hasty con- 
fabulation in the box. The jury must 
retire. The Usher of the Court is forth- 
with sworn as their guardian ; there is a 
special door for their exit, a special region 
—cold, forlorn, and comfortless—that they 
must traverse, down flights of dismal, 
echoing stairs, down into the very bowels } 
of the earth. And then the usher intro- 
duces the jury into the freezing-room. 
That room strikes cold to the heart as you 
enter it. It resembles a swimming-bath 
with the water let out; but there seems 
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to be no security that it will not come in 
again. A feeble kind of daylight filters in 
from above, but there are no sounds of 
life to be heard ; the skylight, or whatever 
the light may be, evidently opens into 
some deserted courtyard in the very heart 
of the building. And the iron door slams 
to, and you are left locked up in this 
terrible cold chamber. Even in writing of 
it one begins to shiver. 

The only means of communication that 
we have with the outer world is the button 
of an electric bell inscribed “ Usher.” That 
button is only to be touched when we are 
all agreed. Don’t let us be obstinate, my 
friends, in our individual opinions, but let 
us agree as soon as we can, so that we may 
sound that blessed signal of release. 

And now the buried alive return to the 
warm earth. While we have been dead 
the world has gone on as usual. Another 
jury has been sworn, another case drags 
its slow length along. But we have one 
moment in which we feel ourselves of real 
importance. The usher calls out before us, 
“Jury!” and as we enter the Court all 
business ceases, and everything is left just 
as it stands while we, the twelve, with the 
fate of who can say how many lives on our 
consciences, are drawn up on the floor of 
the Court. “ How say you now, gentlemen 
of the jury? Are you all agreed?” ‘ We 
are.” “And you find for——?” Well, 
never mind what our verdict was. Any- 
how, it was a just one, although, as your 
juror recalls the circumstances under which 
it was arrived at, like Harry Gill, 


His teeth they chatter, chatter still. 


And it proved to be our last, for soon 
after came the welcome announcement 
that “jurors are discharged from further 
attendance,” 





BREACH OF PRIVILEGE, 

In recent sessions of Parliament the 
question of breach of privilege is one that 
has somewhat frequently been raised in 
some form or other in the House of Com- 
mons. It is only intended, however, to 
deal here with the more remarkable cases 
that have occurred from time to time in 
Parliamentary history. 

Instances of proved breach of privilege, 
in modern days, are somewhat rare in 
comparison with the many cases recorded 
in the earlicr years of Parliamentary his- 
tory. The late Sir Erskine May, the 





eminent authority on Parliamentary pro- 
cedure, defines a breach of privilege to be 
‘ta wilful disobedience to the orders and 
rules of Parliament, or insults and ob- 
structions offered to it in the exercise of its 
constitutional functions,” He further brings 
the offences under four distinct heads : 

1. Disobedience to general orders or 
rules of either House, 

2. Disobedience to particular orders of 
various kinds, as for the attendance of 
persons before the House, the production 
of papers, records, etc. 

3. Indignities offered to the character 
or proceedings of Parliament by libellous 
reflections, etc. 

4. Assaults or insults tpon members, or 
reflections upon their character and con- 
duct in Parliamont, or interfering with 
officers of the House in the discharge of 
their duty. 

It is not of course possible, within the 
limits of a magazine article, to enumerate 
all the cases of breach of privilege coming 
under the four heads given, but in select- 
ing, as far as possible, in the order given, 
the most interesting, one cannot fail to 
observe how severe, nay, cruel, was the 
punishment awarded for this offence in the 
earlier years of Parliament compared with 
that meted out in the present day. Asa 
matter of fact the practice in recent years 
has been simply to commit the offender to 
the custody of the Serjeant-at-Arms, or to 
Newgate, where he is kept until due sub- 
mission is made and the House resolves 
that he be discharged. 

Palgrave says that the reprimand of an 
offender at the bar is an occasion of much 
solemnity, and, in order to convey to the 
reader some idea of its character, it may 
be well to quote the words used by Mr. 
Speaker Abbot when, in 1805, he was 
called upon by the House to reprimand 
the Sheriffs of Middlesex for some mal- 
practices committed by them in connection 
with an election over which they had pre- 
sided. The offenders, standing at the bar 
of the House, the Serjeant-at-Arms, mace 
in hand, by their side, were addressed as 
follows: ‘‘ Because you have, in defiance 
of the law of this country, knowingly and 
wilfully violated at once the privileges of 
this House and the just constitution of 
Parliament, you are committed to the jail 
of Newgate, the common receptacle of all 
malefactors, thera to remain a prisoner, & 
signal proof of the power and justice of 
this House, an indelible disgrace upon you 
and a memorable example to others.” 
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Formerly it was the practice to make 
offenders receive judgement kneeling at the 
bar. In both Houses, however, the practice 
has for some time been discontinued, owing, 
it is said, to the refusal of a Mr, Murray to 
kneel when brought up to the bar of the 
House of Commons, in 1750; for which 
refusal he was declared ‘‘guilty of a 
most high and dangerous contempt of 
the authority and privileges of the House.” 
In connection with this requirement, an 
amusing instance is recorded in the follow- 
ing year, of one Crowle, an attorney, the 
ringleader of some cerious election riots at 
Westminster in that year, who, having 
been summoned before the House of 
Commons, was commanded by the Speaker 
to kneel, and having been duly reprimanded, 
rose, and wiping his knees exclaimed that 
“he had never been in so dirty a house 
before.” 

In explanation of some of the cases here 
cited, it may be well to state that in both 
Houses a Standing Order exists which 
declares that “it is a breach of privilege 
for any person whatsoever to print, or 
publish in print, anything relating to the 
proceedings of either House.” Practically 


these orders have long since fallen into 


disuse, and it is only when debates are 
reported ‘‘ma'd fide” that the question of 
“ breach of privilege ” is raised. Thus, so 
far back as the reign of Henry the Seventh 
the journals of the House of Commons 
record the severe punishment meted out to 
a Member for having divulged the debates 
of the House ; for which offence he was 
committed to the Tower, and both he and 
his posterity were by an Act debarred 
from ever sitting or serving as a repre- 
sentative of any place whatever. Simi- 
larly in the reign of Elizabeth, for having 
published the debates of the House, a 
Member was committed to the Tower for 
six months, fined five hundred pounds, 
and expelled the House. Again, in 1801, 
it is recorded that Allan Macleod was 
fined one thousand pounds, and com- 
mitted to Newgate for six months, for 
publishing certain paragraphs purporting 
to be a report of some proceedings of the 
House which had been ordered to be ex- 
punged from its journals, For publishing 
and vending these paragraphs, John 
Higginbottom was at the same time fined 
six shillings and eightpence, and com- 
mitted to Newgate for six months. In 
the same year we find, in the House of 
Lords journals, the printers of ‘The 
Morning Herald” committed to the cus- 





tody of “ Black Rod,” for printing and 
publishing, in that journal, an account of a 
debate which the House declared to be “‘a 
scandalous misrepresentation.” In con- 
nection with offences of this description, a 
ludicrous incident is reported of an Irish 
Member of the House of Commons having 
made a speech in which some peculiar 
passages occurred. These the reporter 
italicised. The Hibernian Member having 
raised the question of ‘“‘ breach of privilege,” 
the printer of the paper in which the 
speech was reported was called to the bar, 
and offered to prove that the report was 
an exact transcript of the Member's words. 
“That may be so,” said the offended 
Member, “but did I spake them in 
italics ¢” 

Under the third head, numerous cases 
of interest are recorded. Thus, in 1559, 
is chronicled in the House of Commons 
journals the case of W. Thrower, who was 
committed to the custody of the Serjeant- 
at-Arms for ‘‘a contempt in words against 
the dignity of the House.” As was the 
case with the Archdeacon of Bath, who, in 
1643, was similarly dealt with for “abusing 
the last Parliament.” 

From the House of Lords journals of 
1621 we learn that one Floyde, for having 
scoffed at the son-in-law and daughter of 
James the First, was adjudged by the 
House to have committed a breach of 
privilege, and was sentenced to the follow- 
ing severe punishment : 

1, Not to bear arms as a gentleman, nor 
be a competent witness in any court of 
justice. 

2. To ride with his face to the horse’s 
tail to the pillory, to stand therein, and to 
be branded with the letter ‘ K” on his 
forehead. 

3. To be whipped at the cart’s tail. 

4, To be fined five thousand pounds, 

5. To be imprisoned in Newgate for 
life. 

It is not clear why Parliament considered 
this case as one of breach of privilege; but, 
judging by the cruel punishment awarded, 
the offence was no doubt deemed to be of 
a flagrant character. 

In the same journals for the year 1756, 
for publishing a spurious and forged 
printed paper purporting to be the King’s 
speech, one King, it is stated, was fined 
fifty pounds, and committed to Newgate 
for six months, 

In the year 1780, the personal quarrel 
of two Peers seems to have assumed such 
importance as to have caused the House of 
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Lords to deal with the matter as a breach 
of privilege. It would appear that the 
Earl of Pomfret, supposing a gamekeeper 
whom he had dismissed fur some miscon- 
duct had been countenanced by the Duke 
of Grafton, wrote some very angry letters 
to his Grace, insisting upon fighting him 
with sword or pistol. The matter coming 
before the Lord Chancellor, both parties 
were required to attend in their places in 
the House, and, each having been heard, 
Lord Pomfret was adjudged to have been 
* guilty of a high contempt of the House,” 
of which decision he was informed, while 
standing at the bar, by the Lord 
Chancellor. 

As late as the year 1834 is a record of 
the case of the editor of ‘The Morning 
Post,” who, for publishing in that paper a 
paragraph reflecting upon the conduct of 
Lord Chancellor Brougham in the discharge 
of his official duties, was committed to the 
custody of ‘* Black Rod.” 

The well-known case of Sir Francis 
Bardett, who was sent to the Tower for a 
libellous “scandal upon the just rights 
and privileges of Parliament,” needs but 
mention here on account of its historical 
interest, 

The earliest offence coming under the 
fourth heading appears to be that which 
occurred in the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
in which a Member of the House of 
Commons was arrested for debt, and com- 
mitted to prison. The House, on learning 
the fact, sent their Serjeant-at-Arms to 
demand their Member. The Serjeant, in 
executing his orders, met with resistance, 
his mace being broken and his assistant 
knocked down. As a consequence, the 
Sheriffs of London and those concerned in 
the arrest, were brought before the House, 
when some were committed to the Tower 
and others to Newgate, where they re- 
mained until released upon the Lord 
Mayor’s petition. 

Asan instance of the somewhat arbitrary 
power exercised by Parliament in former 
years, may be cited the Aylesbury Election 
case of 1703. It would appear that a 
Mr. Ashby brought an action against 
the returning officers, constables, etc., of 
the borough for not receiving his vote. 
The House of Commons, considering the 
interference of a court of law in a question 
concerning the right of election as a breach 
of their privilege, ordered all the parties 
concerned therein, counsel, attorney, and 
others, to be taken into custody. Lord 
Chief Justice Holt was also ordered to 





attend the House, but disobeying the 
summons, the Speaker was directed to 
proceed, with the mace, to the Court of 
Queen’s Benchand command his attendance. 
The Chief Justice is said to have replied : 
“Mr, Speaker, if you do not depart from 
this Court I will commit you, though you 
had the whole House of Commons in your 
stomach.” The Queen, it is stated, was 
compelled to prorogue Parliament in order 
to put an end to the dispute, 

The earliest instance upon record of the 
punishment of a Member of the House of 
Commons for the offence of corruption 
appears to be that of one in 1570, who, 
for an act of corruption between himself 
and his constituents, incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the House, The quaint 
record of the event — as set forth in 
Grafton’s “Chronicles of England” —is suf- 
ficiently interesting to reproduce here. 
The account reads : 

“An undiscrete Burgeoys, of Parlia- 
ment, and it fortuned, that in the said 
Parliament one very undiscrete and unmete 
man was returned to a Burgeoys for the 
Borough of Westbery in Wiltshire, who, 
being instructed by such as delighted to 
abuse his simplicitie to evil purposes, as he 
himselfe in the Parliament Hous (beyng 
sober) openly declared, or else caryed by 
excesse of drink, or both, did spreade 
abroade lewde and sedicious rumours 
against the Queene’s Majestiv’s person. And 
being thereof detected to the Parliament 
Hous, and the offence by hym confessed, 
and his defectes and insufficiency well con- 
sidered, he was from the Hous committed 
to ward. And for that there was con- 
fessed corruption in receiving of money for 
his election, and also a bande taken of him 
by certaine of the towne of Westbery, to 
save them harmless of the said corrupt 
returne (as hee confessed) the towne was 
amerced by the Parliament Hous at 
twentie poun’s, And it was ordered that 
he should have his said bande redelyvered. 
And afterward the said person, for the 
spreading of his sedicious rumours, was, 
by order of the Queene’s Majestie’s most 
Honourable Council, sett on the pillory in 
Chepesyde in London.” 

For arresting the servant of a Member 
of the House, the offence seems in the year 
1621, to have been considered a breach 
of privilege, The record reads that the 
two persons concerned in the offence, 
having been called to the bar and heard 
upon their knees in their defence, were 
sentenced to both ride back to back upon 
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a bare-backed horse from Westminster 
to the Exchange, with papers upon their 
breasts with the inscription, ‘ For arresting 
a servant to a Member of the Commons 
House of Parliament.” 

The journals of the House of Lords, 
for the year 1667, note the case of 
William Carr, who, for dispersing scan- 
dalous and seditious printed papers against 
a Peer, was fined the sum of one 
thousand pounds, and sentenced to stand 
thrice in the pillory, to be imprisoned 
in the Fleet, and his papers burned by 
the common hangman. 

Ten years later we have the case of a 
Member of the House of Commons being 
expelled for the offence of accepting a 
bribe from a French merchant “for busi- 
ness done in the House.” One other case 
of expulsion is recorded in that century— 
not of a Member, however, but of the 
Speaker himself, who was expelled the 
House for receiving a grant of one 
thousand guineas from the City of London 
after the passing of the Orphans Bull. 

Since the close of the seventeenth 
century the journals of neither House 
afford any cases of particular interest, 
coming under the last-named heading, 
with the exception of one which occurred in 
the House of Commons as recently as the 
year 1879, the facts of which may perhaps 
be of sufficient interest to bear recapitula- 
tion. The case referred to is that officially 
described as the ‘'Grissell” cage, the inci- 
dents of which are, shortly, as follows: 

The Chairman of a Committee of the 
House of Commons reported that Mr. 
Grissell had represented to the agents 
opposing the Bill under consideration, that 
he could control the decision of the Com. 
mittee so as to procure the withdrawal or 
rejection of the Bill for a sum of two 
thousand pounds. The House, after de- 
liberation, declared that a breach of pri- 
vilege had been committed, and that a 
Mr. Ward, the solicitor who introduced 
Mr. Grissell to the agents, had assisted in 
the offence. Thereupon both offenders 
were ordered to attend the House on July 
the twenty-second. Ward duly appeared, 
and was ordered into the custody of the 
Serjeant-at-Arms, He was confined in a 
room in the Clock Tower, and a week 
afterwards was released on a motion of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to the 
effect that, Mr. Ward having entirely sub- 
mitted himself to the House, and expressed 
his regret for his offence, and having already 
suffered in health, he, on payment of the 





fees—some fourteen pounds—be discharged 
from the custody of the Serjeant-at-Arms, 

The other offender, in order to evade the 
Speaker’s order, fled to Boulogne, Know- 
ing that the power of the House to commit 
or retain an offender in custody determined 
with the session, he came to London and 
surrendered himself to the Serjeant-at- 
Arms two days before Parliament rose. 
He was committed to Newgate, and re- 
leased on the prorogation of Parliament, 
being told, however, of his liability 
to further imprisonment the following 
session. On the reassembling of Parlia- 
ment he was, on the motion of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, arrested and 
brought to the bar, and, for having 
previously evaded punishment for his 
offence, was committed by the Speaker to 
Newgate. His imprisonment, fortunately 
for him, terminated a few days later by 
the dissolution of Parliament. 

As a conclusion, the following incident 
—though not officially recorded as a 
breach of privilege—which occurred in 
the year 1875, may be related here on 
account of its general interest. During a 
debate in the House of Commons, two 
strangers entered the House, by the 
Members’ doorway, and took seats close 
by the chair of the Serjeant-at-Arms, 
when, having sat for half an hour un- 
observed, a division was called, by which 
time the Serjeant’s attention had been 
directed to them, and the first order they 
received was to take off their hats, The 
doors of the House being locked, they 
could not be turned out; they were, there- 
fore, led upstairs into the gallery set apart 
for distinguished strangers, and, after the 
division was over, were severely taken to 
task by that officer. The explanation of 
the intruders was that they had orders for 
the ‘Strangers’ Gallery”; they were told 
by a policeman in the hall to “ walk 
straight on,” and they had done so only 
too literally. They were severely ad- 
monished, and acquainted of the breach of 
privilege they had committed ; and there 
the matter rested, much to the relief, no 
douht, of the individuals concerned. 


THE TREVERTON MARRIAGE. 


A SHORT SERIAL STORY. 


CHAPTER X. 
Mrs DUDLEY was having a high time at 
Oswaldburn. The Vicarage naturally was 
the house of chief importance in the parish, 
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after the Chase ; now it was the centre of 
the whole county division. Not only did 
all her intimate friends flock round her to 
hear of the Treverton marriage, on which 
subject she was the supreme authority ; 
not only did the great ladies from other 
parishes drop in for friendly chats—ladies 
from whom an annual condescending call 
was an honour ; but three local papers, and 
one metropolitan society paper, sent inter- 
viewers to the Vicarage. The last honour 
brought less gratification than alarm, for 
Mrs. Dudley could hardly disassociate in 
her mind the idea of interviewers from 
detectives, and began to think that a little 
reserve would be safer, and yet might 
imply more. 

But it was not till the announcement 
that the bride and bridegroom had changed 
their plans, and were coming directly to 
the Chase, that she became uneasily aware 
of having been carried away by the interest 
of her subject to pose no longer as the 
friend and champion of Lady Treverton. 
As the whole past rises up in detail before 
the mind of a drowning man, so did the 
news raise up uncomfortable echoes of 
hints given and conjectures encouraged, 
and even made, that she would have given 
the world to silence beyond recall. To 
one or two extra confidential friends she 
had tattled of the letters addressed to the 
Monkchester post office, and other small 
mysteries. Thence had come the rumours 
of which Messrs, Clay and Hay had 
written to Sir Everard—rumours that Miss 
Treverton refused to acknowledge the 
validity of her father’s marriage, that 
she knew of circumstances which would 
tell heavily against the soi-disant Lady 
Treverton, and had refused to live under 
his roof until the marriage was annulled. 
The absence of the chief parties in the 
case allowed unlimited material for con- 
jecture, There were rumours that Lady 
Treverton had already run off from her 
husband with an old love; that she had 
been claimed by a former husband ; that 
there had been a serious quarrel; that 
objectionable relations had turned up. 
Then all at once came the news that the 
bride and bridegroom were coming home; 
walking straight into this vortex of sus- 
picion, to face a whole hostile county. 

Mrs. Dudley instantly veered round to 
the side of friendship and fairness. She 
was the first to say that this speedy return 
proved the falseness of those foolish and 
wicked reports set afloat by the jealous 
anger of Helena Treverton. All the neigh- 





bourhood followed her lead. The new 
excitement drove away the old. Every 
one must at least give Lady Treverton a 
chance ; and, at the same time, give them- 
selves the chance of being invited to the 
Chase. Conjectures as to her past were 
laid aside for the more interesting and 
more easily answered conjectures as to her 
present and her immediate future. How 
would she get on with the county? Would 
she be less exclusive and more hospitable 
than her step-daughter had been? Would 
balls and tennis-parties for squires’ and 
rectors’ daughters take the place of the 
stately dinners for lords and ladies? Or 
would she turn out a beggar on horseback, 
and out-Herod Herod in her pride and 
exclusiveness # 

And then there were all the ‘‘ rumours,” 
picked up from servants and workpeople, of 
the preparation made for their reception, 
The papering and painting were just 
completed ; but Mr. Elliot, the agent, was 
in a tremendous flurry seeking servants, 
and huge trucks of new furniture kept 
arriving. All these provided subjects of 
interest for Oswaldburn and Monkchester, 
leaving no need to seek conversational 
topics in the unsatisfactory vagueness of 
Lady Treverton’s possible antecedents. 

They arrived at night, having travelled 
all day from London. The darkness of 
a mid-October evening sorely baffled the 
curiosity of those ladies who would not for 
the world have joined the “ rabble” who 
waited on the decorated platform of Monk- 
chester Station, but who dropped by mere 
accident that afternoon into the drawing- 
rooms whose windows commanded the 
road to the Chase. Alas! little could 
be seen from such dignified positions but 
the flash of Sir Everard’s carriage lamps. 

Next day it got about that Lady 
Treverton had looked very pale and rather 
melancholy as she crossed the Monkchester 
platform ; and that Sir Everard had re- 
turned the salutations of the crowd very 
coldly, but that next morning he had 
called on the stationmaster, and thanked 
him very warmly for the kind welcome he 
had given his wife and himself. It was 
through Mr. Elliot that it came out how 
they had never seen the decorations, owing 
to the ill-lighted darkness. Doubtless 
Sir Everard had heard of the “rumours,” 
and had resented the crowd as an evidence 
of impertinent curiosity. ; 

So Beatrix was at home. So she tried 


to tell herself, to explain the greetings of 
tenants and servants who bade her 
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‘welcome home.” It was so very difficult 
to realise that she was the mistress of 
this stately old house; that it was to 
be so much more to her than the hotels in 
which she had lived of late. It was 
not the stateliness of it that made her 
unable to realise. It was because her 
mind was so full of other ideas—there was 
no room at present for the home idea. 

Sir Everard had become so odd, so in- 
comprehensible, On leaving Bigorre they 
had gone to Florence, though he had him- 
self suggested Venice. It was on the 
strength of that suggestion that she had 
laid the scene of her new story in Venice, 
and she was most anxious that the local 
colour should be correct. Then, all at 
once, in the very railway station at 
Florence, he had changed his mind, and 
determined on going no further. 

It was vain to tell him that she 
particularly wished to see Venice. The 
more she urged it, the more he seemed 
bent on showing her Florence first. She 
had, of course, yielded with fairly good 
grace; but yet he was not satisfied. A 
few days of Florence seemed to weary him 
indescribably. He was restless, absent- 


minded ; he cared nothing for the picture- 


galleries ; the churches were weariness and 
vexation of spirit, He was always looking 
for letters, or writing them. Then all at 
once he announced his intention of going 
home immediately. 

She gave up Venice with a sigh. She 
studied Florence, and used the solitary 
hours devoted by Sir Everard to his ever- 
lasting business letters to the develope- 
ment of her story, but she had lost interest 
in it. Her husband’s depression naturally 
infected her. How could she be happy 
when a cloud hung for ever on his 
brow ? 

It was only when she ventured to ask 
if his daughter were at home, and if the 
marriage would have taken place before 
their return, that she found a reason for 
his gloom. He answered confusedly, and 
looked more uneasy. There was evidently 
some difficulty with Helena. She could 
now forgive his variable humour, his 
apparent coldness and preoccupation. It 
made her very sad to think of Helena 
being turned out of her home for her sake, 
though only for a short time. But there 
was hope in it all, for she was sure that 
when the girl was married and gone, she 
would be able to make up for the loss 
of a daughter who would have been lost, 
as far as her society went, in any case. 





Still, she could not help resenting the 
hypothesis that Helena’s disapproval should 
weigh enough with Sir Everard to darken 
the honeymoon, At least, for those few 
weeks, his bride should have been all in 
all to him. He was very kind always, 
very tender often ; sometimes he was full 
of contrition for having disappointed her 
by want of attention. 

“You should not have married an old 
man, my darling,” he would say, in loving 
self-depreciation. “I think this moving 
about does not suit me as it used to do. 
It is hard on you, though. I think I shall 
be better at home. An elderly man is best 
by his own fireside.” 

Now they were at home, and the cloud 
did not vanish. But there was not much 
time to dwell upon wonderings and regrete. 
There were rooms to be arranged, furniture 
to be arranged, visitors to be received, 
visits to be returned, all of which were 
details of the great dominant fact that she 
was now to take her place in the county. 

She knew how critical her position was ; 
that as Sir Everard’s wife she must be 
received, but that as a stranger, unknown 
in his rank, she would be received with 
much discrimination and criticism, and for 
the sake of her great love and reverence 
for him, her deep gratitude, she would not 
have it said that his choice had been un- 
worthy of him; much less could it be 
allowed that the eyes of strangers should 
detect any sign that she was not the 
happiest and most blest of women. 

It was very difficult to act the part of 
a happy bride under the circumstances. 
First, because from the day after their 
return, for a fortnight, except for the 
rarest, briefest, most imperfect of inter- 
ludes, it rained—a close, sopping, hopeless 
rain, that rotted the leaves off the trees 
before they had put on their autumnal gold ; 
that forced dreary comparisons with the 
radiant lands they had left so prematurely. 
Secondly, Sir Everard still seemed anxious 
and unhappy, in spite of earnest endeavours 
to be cheerful and affectionate. Thirdly, 
the rural society bored Beatrix to death. 

If Sir Everard had been bright and 
merry, and could have criticised and 
laughed with her, the provincial vanities, 
and narrow prejudices, and ambitions of 
an uncultured and ill-natured society would 
have been most amusing. As it was, they 
annoyed and chafed her, and filled her 
with angry contempt. The chains of their 
small conventionalities made a prison of 
life, and she longed for the free Bohemian- 
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ism of the past, sighing for the vanishing 
possibility of a life spent in roving from 
lovely land to lovelier land with Sir 
Everard, who so appreciated beauty of 
nature and art. 

Sir Everard saw now, when people were 
gone, and effort might be relaxed, that she 
looked pale and bored. The rainy weather 
affected his liver, and he became a prey to 
uneasy suspicions, 

“ Can she be fretting after that singing 
fellow ?” he thought. 

But he was very proud of her. From 
all the men he knew there came one 
unanimous verdict of admiration and ap- 
probation. She was so graceful, so sweet, 
80 bright; possessed of such innate dignity ; 
so evidently a well-born, well-bred lady. 
Sir Everard was a lucky man, and they 
hoped he knew it. The women, of course, 
were madly jesious, under the pretext of 
sympathy with Helena. Lady Treverton’s 
gowns alone were enough to make them all 
wretched. She was so very plain, too. 

It came as hard as anything else upon 
Beatrix that she had nothing to do. She 
was so well assisted by the housekeeper 
that even the ruling of her household was 
a matter so light as to fail in occupying 
her mind at all. She could not find the 
slightest point of interest in the county 
people. The weather was too bad to let 
her make the acquaintance of the cottagers. 
It seemed as if all life must be lived from 
henceforth under grey clouds, in a blurred, 
colourless world, 

The neighbours, too, found matters 
much less interesting than they had ex- 
pected. Thoy found Lady Treverton quite 
flawless as to manner and appearance, 
looking as if she had been Lady Treverton 
and had lived at the Chase all her life. 
They saw her very seldom, for the rain 
made driving and walking impossible, and 
it was too early yet to expect a party 
at the Chase, Absolutely nothing was 
heard of Helena, who was supposed to 
be paying visits in the south. So when 
another stranger suddenly appeared on 
the scene, he was welcomed as a perfect 
God-send, though there was nothing in 
the least remarkable about him, except 
that he was a stranger; and nothing 
suspicious, because he was not a woman. 

He was a dark, thin young man—“So 
Italian-looking,” said the Monkchester 
young ladies ; “ A regular Jew,” said their 
brothers—and he came to stay, just like 
anybody else, at the Monkchester Hydro- 
pathic. His name was Edward Watson. 





Wonder as to why he should come to 
Monkchester, apparently with nothing to 
do, in such abominable weather, was 
silenced by his frank information that 
he had got his holiday then, for which 
he was able to choose neither the time nor 
the weather. All the scope for selection 
that lay in his power was between the 
delights of Hydropathic society, and 
solitary roamings over Highland scenery 
in perpetual rain. 

He was a good deal disappointed, he 
said, to find the guests at the Hydro 
limited to’ himself and three others—an 
old lady and gentleman, and an old maid, 
But the rector, Canon Toppin, having six 
grown-up daughters at home, was always 
most hospitable towards the Hydro people, 
and Mr. Watson found himself immediately 
an honoured guest at the stately old house, 
whose lofty garden-wall gave it an air 
of dignified exclusiveness the ways of its 
inhabitants certainly did not bear out. 

Mrs. Dudley met him at the rectory, 
and then he was entertained to tea and 
muffins at Oswaldburn Vicarage. He was 
quite a charming young man; s0 intelli- 
gent, too; taking such a deep interest in 
all the Monkchester and Oswaldburn 
people and their doings; interested, not 
especially, but respectfully and sympa- 
thetically, in the domestic affairs of the 
Chase. 

He was so shocked to hear how Sir 
Everard had turned his daughter out of 
doors for the sake of this doubtful young 
woman. Oh! not doubtful? He begged 
Mrs. Dudley’s pardon. He had only picked 
up the impression from what he had heard 
at the Hydro; but of course she could give 
the true facts of the case. It was true, he 
supposed, that Lady Treverton was young 
enough to be Sir Fverard’s daughter! 
He was a learned man, he believed, buried 
in books and art collections, and, con- 
sequently, blind to symptoms that would 
appear suspicious to an unprejudiced ob- 
server not much oxperienced in designing 
young women. 

Oh, but that was not at all Sir Everard’s 
character! He might be fond of reading 
and painting now he had settled down into 
middle age, but he had been rather a wild 
young man—quite a dog in his day, if 
Lady Treverton but knew. There had 
been a story that was hushed up—a Monk- 
chester girl, Emily Stort. 

Mr. Watson looked interested. Mrs. 


Dudley, for form’s sake—was she not the 
Vicar’s wife, a partner in the firm chartered 
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to look after the charity of the parish !— 
said : 
“ Nobody blamed Sir Everard very much 
in that affair. He was very young, and 
only Captain Treverton ther. She was a 
very bad girl, who had turned the heads 
of half the young men in the neighbour- 
hood, playing them off one against the 
other. She disappeared, and people said 
she had gone off with Captain Treverton ; 
but it turned out presently that she had 
married a man of her own class, with 
whom she had recently quarrelled, and 
who was furiously jealous of Captain 
Treverton, and they sailed together for 
America. They were both drowned, poor 
things, on the passage out. The ship 
was wrecked, Sir Everard was married 
almost directly after to Lady Augusta 
Sinclair, so it was all hushed up and 
forgotten.” 

“Ah, after!” interjected Mr. Watson, 
disappointedly. 

“Yes, it is a very old story, you see,” 
apologised Mrs, Dudley. 

“But Lady Augusta only lived fifteen 
months after her marriage,” put in Mies 
Mason, a former vicar’s daughter, who was 
very strong on the subject of proprieties, 
both social and moral, and who naturally 
loved a scandalous story; “then Sir 
Everard went abroad for several years. 
It was half expected that he had gone 
to find Emily Stort, not believing in her 
death, and that he would find her a widow, 
and marry her and bring her home.” 

“T suppose it is impossible that she can 
be the present Lady Treverton?” laughed 
Mr. Watson, ‘That would be too much 
romance to get out even of such an in- 
teresting story.” 

Several ladies started, and their faces 
lighted up; but they were comparatively 
young ones, new to Monkchester affairs. 
The old inhabitants shook their heads re- 
luctantly. Emily Stort had been fair and 
pretty; Lady Treverton was dark and 
plain. 

“But he might have met Emily Stort 
abroad,” persisted Miss Mason. “It was 
very mysterious that he should go away 
for so long, as he could not be really 
broken-hearted at Lady Augusta’s death. 
It was only a marriage of convenience ”— 
which was Miss Mason’s way of trans- 
lating a “‘ mariage de convenance.” ‘She 
had a great deal of money, and the estate 
was heavily embarrassed.” 

It was very pleasant, and naturally not 
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in the least surprising, that such a piquant | 


story should interest Mr. Watson; very 
pleasant that Mrs. Dudley should be able 
to make her party so interesting to one 
who was evidently, judging from his ap- 
pearance and hints, one of the golden 
youth of Londov. Nevertheless, as he 
did not seem disposed to fall in love with 
any of the Miss Toppins, or even with 
Miss Mason, the interest he aroused in 
Monkchester threatened to fall a little flat. 
It could not stand against the influence of 
the weather. Fortunately a new sensation 
arose—not in Monkchester itself, but at the 
county metropolis, Coaliquay ; but it was 
@ sensation so brilliant that its rays reached 
to Monkchester, twenty miles off, and 
penetrated the gloom of rain and event- 
lessness. 

An Italian Opera Company was coming 
to play at Coaliquay for a week, and the 
company professed to contain a real live 
Princess. 

Lest there should be any doubt as to 
the reality of her title, a biographical notice 
of Her Highness appeared in the local 
papers. There they read how she was a 
French Countess by birth, an Italian 
Princess by marriage, that having become 
impoverished through some political or 
financial catastrophe, she had bravely re- 
solved to turn to profitable account her 
marvellous gift of singing ; that thus she 
supported her children; and then much 
of her brilliant successes on the London 
stage, and on several Continental stages. 

Beatrix rarely saw a provincial paper ; 
Sir Everard dutifully took in a Coaliquay 
daily, and the Monkchester weekly, but 
never glanced beyond the reports of 
magisterial sessions. Consequently Beatrix 
might not have heard of the coming 
operatic event until some visitor happened 
to mention it, had she not received, one 
November morning, a letter addressed in 
a strange hand, bearing a foreign coronet 
on the large envelope. 

She opened it, expecting a dinner-card 
from some local magnate, not noticing the 
Leeds post-mark, and the unusual number 
of “ pearls” on the coronet. It contained 
a letter, also coroneted, and a large 
printed sheet of paper. 

As she read the letter, with a little 
pleased exclamation and a bright smile, 
Sir Everard picked up and opened the 
printed paper. 

It was a play-bill, dated from the Grand 
Theatre, Coaliquay, announcing that for 
six nights, beginning on November the 
fourteenth, the famous soprano, Her High- 
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ness the Princess di Castelluca, with a 
distinguished Italian Opera Company, 
would give a series of operas in that 
theatre. On Monday night, the fourteentb, 
would be performed Gounod’s “ Faust,” 
with the following strong cast : 

* Faust—Signor Montefalco.” 

Sir Everard read no farther. 
cried : 

“Dear, is not this delightful? That 
nice Princess whom we met at Bigorre 
is coming to sing at Coaliquay. I have a 
letter from her herself, saying she hopes it 
is not too far off for us. We must have 
a box for the week.” 

‘My dear Beatrix, what are you think- 
ing of?” answered Sir Everard, speaking 
coldly in his desire to speak indifferently. 
“T cannot possibly allow you to mix your- 
self up with ‘such people here. It would 
give rise to all manner of unpleasantness.” 

She flashed ; her eyes filled with tears. 
She pressed her lips together to check the 
impatient words that were ready to burst 
forth. Then she said, quietly : 

“T do not think we shall compromise 
ourselves very deeply by doing as other 
people will do, by taking a box.” 

“It is simply impossible to go to Coali- 
quay every evening, or any evening, in this 
weather,” her husband asserted. ‘ I would 
not go if Patti and Albani were singing, 
much less a travelling company of fifth- 
rate actors. It is out of the question.” 

* You will not go!” 

‘Of course not. 
wildest folly !” 

She paused a few moments; then said, 
timidly: - 

“ At least you will take a box? That 
would be better than nothing. You—we | 
need not go.” 

“T will have nothing to do with such 
rubbish,” he returned, impatiently. “I 
do not care to waste money on supporting 
wretched travesties of art.” 

He pretended to become absorbed in his 
letters and papers, but he did not read a 
word of them. He knew she was choking 
down tears, and biting her lips fiercely to 
steady them. He could hardly keep down 
utterance of his own angry suspicions, 
What reason could she have for wanting 
to drive forty miles a night—ocr go by | 
train, which was hardly any less tedious— | 
to hear such a company, except the reason | 
of exceptional personal interest in one or | 
other of the performers ? 


His wife 


It would be the 





And she? She was vexed, disappointed 
far beyond words. It was so hard that 
now, the first time she should have set her 
heart on anything, it should be refused. 
Was it possible that he cared no longer to 
please her—he who had vowed that his 
whole life should be devoted to serve her, 
to make her happy ? 

And the poor Princess—how could she 
tell her? She could take a box, paying 
for it out of her pin-money, which was cer- 
tainly her own, but there would be the 
unpleasant feeling either of keeping it a 
secret,- or of running counter to her 
husband for the first time. Besides, she 
was too much hurt by him to feel pleasure 
in using money that was his gift for such 
a purpose. And the Princess had hoped 
so earnestly, yet so delicately, that Beatrix 
would remember her promise of friendship 
and give them a helping hand. The seats 
were letting badly so far. Coaliquay 
would not listen to opera in Italian. The 
gloomy prospect might be entirely changed 
if some great lady would set the seal of 
her fashion upon them, taking a box, and 
persuading her friends to do_ likewise. 
How could Beatrix persuade people to do 
what she had not done? And how very 


| small good would be done by taking a box 


and leaving it empty—so discouraging for 
the poor singers ! 

“But it would be better than doing 
nothing at all,” she thought, ‘if I only 
had money that was really my own, And 
I have not a penny.” 

Then she remembered the neglected 
novel. If she had only gone on with it, 
it would have been finished, and perhaps 
paid for, by now, and she could have taken 
all the boxes for all the week. Was it 
possible to finish it in time yet? She could 
not quite recollect. 

She went to find it in her writing-table 
drawer. There were all the unfinished 
MSS., but the story was very far from 
completion. She had almost forgotten the 
plot, and how much had been done already. 

She turned the leaves over, bat the 
story would not come back to her. It 
seemed unbearably trite and tame—a mere 
school-girl effort. And who could write in 
such weather? It was hopeless. 

She heard Sir Everard’s step, 
crammed the papers into the drawer. 

“There is no time for anything now, 
and no liberty. I am a slave,” she 


and 


| thought, impatiently. 
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